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WITH THE PRESENT ISSUE the ReEcorD closes its second 
volume. Whenthe magazine was projected in 1890, its advo- 
cates felt that the experiment of its issue would need to be 
made for at least two years before it would be possible to 
judge of its permanent desirability. As to the usefulness of 
the Recorp as a medium for articles of scientific importance 
regarding theological subjects, for prompt notices of the appear- 
ance of books of special value to the reading ministry, and for 
news of interest to the several parts of the constituency of 
Hartford Seminary, the editors are naturally not able to judge 
with entire impartiality or to express themselves with freedom. 
It is proper for them simply to say that the comments upon the 
enterprise that they are permitted to hear are on the whole 
decidedly agreeable. The financial part of the undertaking has 
been a success within the limits set in advance. The special 
outlays incident upon launching the periodical in 1890 were 
generously met by the Trustees. During the past year the 
regular income from subscriptions, advertisements, and sale of 
copies has somewhat more than covered the expenses of publi- 
cation, so that the year closes with a small balance on hand. 

We are unable now to make any definite announcement 
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regarding the continuance of the magazine. We understand, 
however, that a continuance is desired, by both Trustees and 
Faculty, and that an effort to arrange for it will be made. 


WE ARE AS PROUD as any one ought to be of that much 
vaunted characteristic of Congregationalists,— liberality. We 
are glad to see a disregard of sectarian differences and a readi- 
ness to recognize true Christian life in all churches. We de- 
light to record instances where our members have been foremost 
in promoting union efforts at home and abroad. We glory ina 
platform so broad that it disfellowships no believer in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and makes possible a unity of spirit and of work 
with all. But this does not prevent our noticing and deploring 
some unfortunate consequents of this very liberality. For 
instance, a very low estimate is put upon church polity. It is 
a favorite assertion that the New Testament teaches nothing 
about polity, and that the form of church government is a mere 
matter of expediency. We question this statement most 
seriously. Polity, based as it is on the doctrine of the Church, 
is more important than some people imagine. Some great and 
important truths, insufficiently recognized by other denomina- 
tions, are proclaimed by our own. But, unfortunately, we have 
been so unsectarian that many of our people do not know the 
distinctive principles of Congregationalism, and many more 
could give no reason for the Congregational faith that is in 
them. We are persuaded that the growth of the denomination 
would have been more rapid and the much-regretted defections 
to other communions less frequent if systematic effort had been 
made to instruct our people in polity as wellas other doctrine, 
and to fill them with the enthusiasm naturally awakened by a 
study of our inspiring history. Is there not danger that liber- 
ality may degenerate into the weakness of ignorance? Are we 
not as Congregationalists too modest ? 


THE RECENT PROPOSAL of the Rev. Dr. Rainsford that the 
Church should go into the saloon business has naturally occa- 
sioned much remark and almost universal disapproval. The 
proposal seems to most Christian workers sadly reckless,—a 
practical giving up of the whole point at issue. We doubt 
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whether the “Church saloon” would or could accomplish any- 
thing for the purification of the iniquitous drink traffic or the 
reclamation of those who have come under the power of the 
drink habit. But at the same time we remember that the 
proposal comes from an active Christian warrior whose motives 
and purposes are beyond question. Back of his suggestion 
there must be some reason of extraordinary weight to impel him 
to urge what he doubtless knew would expose him to extensive 
suspicion and attack. It appears to us that Dr. Rainsford’s 
plan springs from a profound sense of one feature of the 
saloon that the majority of the anti-saloonists are very apt to 
ignore, namely, that the appeal of the saloon for patronage is 
powerful not simply because of the wide-spread appetite for 
alcoholic drinks but because of the immensely wider and deeper 
desire for society and social amusement. We may well thank 
the sturdy rector for the bluntness with which he has empha- 
sized the fact that the Church can never hope to win in its 
contest with the firmly intrenched saloon forces until, as it 
seeks to destroy the brilliant, comfortable, and frequented 
drinking place, it fully makes up the loss to the poor, the home- 
less, and the restless, by furnishing gathering places that shall 
be equally hospitable, independent, and alluring. The saloon 
isan evil in our large cities, an unmitigated and unmeasured 
evil; but the instincts, that have made the saloon the social 
institution that it is, are not all evil. Some of them belong to 
the highest and most essential part of true human nature, the 
human nature that Christianity is seeking to turn back into its 
pristine connection with God. If it shall prove that Dr. Rains- 
ford’s proposal, with all its apparent practical folly, has served 
to bring out this fact into unmistakable prominence, we may 
yet have cause to be glad that he made it. 


THE CHURCH CANNOT AFFORD to ignore any idea or project 
that concerns the life of the community as such. Just now the 
entire country is being energetically awakened by Col. A. A. 
Pope of Boston to the economic and social importance of build- 
ing and maintaining strictly first-class roads. This movement 
is one that Christian people should second with enthusiasm. 
Provincialism of every degree,— from the narrow isolation of a 
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single individual or of a single household to that of a village or 
of a county, or even of a State,—is a foe not only to commercial 
prosperity and to intellectual breadth, but to every sort of 
church life. Provincialism can be prevented and removed by 
developing a convenient system of general intercommunication, 
and of such a system good roads must in every country form 
the principal part. What could be more natural and more 
advantageous than the extension of the same public spirit 
that has evolved our wonderful systems of long-distance trans- 
portation to the improvement of the vastly more numerous and 
equally indispensable short-distance systems ? 

Now, whatever promotes the interchange of population, of 
commerce, of education, facilitates the interchanges requisite to 
organized religious work. The whole matter appears in a nut- 
shell in any country hamlet, where, during considerable parts of 
the year when the roads are impassable, active church life is 
reduced to the lowest ebb. Church gatherings of every sort,— 
for worship, for instruction, for fellowship,—are out of the 
question. Individual spirituality, so far as it is really individual 
and so independent, is not prevented ; but all social spirituality, 
both active and passive, is at a standstill. The continuity and 
momentum of church existence are for the time suspended. 
What is thus true of the life of the single church is much 
more true of the life of such groups of churches as naturally 
belong together in local conferences and associations. Not all 
of this stagnation can be instantly removed by well-made and 
well-kept roads, but a large part of it can. Accordingly, we 
commend to the thoughtful attention of all who believe that the 
problems of the rural church must be speedily and carefully 
solved the present agitation of this fundamental question of 
road-building. As the agitation extends, it will surely be seen 
that what is so conspicuously needful in the rural community 
is not less important in the semi-rural one and in the town and 
city, though the best means of supplying the need gradually 
change as the density of population increases. Everywhere it 
will be found that whatever makes intercommunication easy at 
all times is a direct aid to organized religious effort, and ought, 
therefore, to have the cordial support of every far-sighted 
Christian worker. 




















ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOLS AS AN 
ALLY OF RELIGION. 


HARTRANFT PRIZE ESSAY.* 


The public schools are threatening to become a storm-center 
in our political life. There has been for some years past an 
increasing popular irritation, caused by the general question of 
the presence and scope of religious instruction in the schools. 
A great church charges that the public schools are “Godless ”’; 
the question takes concrete form in the state legislation of Wis- 
consin ; college presidents discuss the possibility of maintaining 
or increasing distinctly religious instruction in their institu- 
tions; and because of action touching this point the national 
Congress becomes a battle-ground over the position and pre- 
rogatives of Indian Commissioner. 

Before undertaking a consideration of one phase of this 
question, as proposed in the above title, it is necessary to 
establish the fundamental position that some sort of religious 
instruction should be given in the schools. Manifestly a system 
of education with religious culture omitted is an arch without 
keystone, a building without foundation. The theistic is the 
supreme emotion; the religious element is of consummate 
worth in man. ‘“ Education,” says Froebel, “should lead and 
guide a man to clearness concerning himself and in himself, to 
peace with nature, and to unity with God.” By definition, even 
in its narrowest sense, education is a system comprehending 
the whole personality, and its crowning work is the expansion of 
that which is highest in personality, the religious faculties ; it 
must strive equally “to make reason and the will of God pre- 
vail.” No philosophy of education has failed to realize the 
supreme importance of this chiefest attainment; no careful 
student of psychology in relation to the schools has omitted 

* The Hartranft Prize of $50 was offered by Professor Albert S. Cook, of Yale University, for the 
best essay on the above subject by any student in any theological seminary in New England. Five 
essays were submitted from four different seminaries. The committee of award included Professor 


Graham ‘Taylor, Mr, Wilbur F. Gordy, and Mr. Richard E, Burton. One of the conditions was that 


the successful essay should be published in the REcorv., 
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emphasis on the same fact ; no true teacher ever loses sight of 
this ideal or‘is satisfied unless pupils are brought into the pos- 
session of religious truth as well as stores of scientific wealth. 

Out of this fundamental proposition arise two very important 
questions, namely : ‘ What religion shall be taught ?” and “‘ How 
shall it be taught?” Over the former there is naturally a fierce 
contention between the supporters of different religious creeds ; 
over the latter there is no little strife between the advocates of 
variant educational methods. A word in passing is therefore 
necessary concerning each of the queries raised. 

The genius of our national institutions is Christian. The 
United States is a nation not only acknowledging a Supreme 
Being, but also conforming the standards of its public and 
private judgment to the Bible. The Decalogue does have a 
place even in politics. The schools educate for professional life, 
but in a far more important sense for citizenship ; and the same 
view of educational systems which places the expansion of the 
religious faculties as a chief and crowning result demands also 
that preparation for citizenship in a Christian nation shall em- 
body instruction in the grounds of the Christian religion. 
Negatively this should not be discipline in any special truth; it 
should not be Catholic or Protestant ; it should not be con- 
cerned with incidentals. Positively it should be particular in 
that it is Christian, broadly, purely, and wholly. 

There may be found among teachers earnest advocates of at 
least three different methods of religious instruction in the 
schools. Many maintain that religious truth may be best taught 
under the guise of “ good morals and gentle manners’; others 
that fundamental ideas of God and duty are to be discovered 
and hence most forcibly impressed through scientific training ; 
still others that these ideas are most effectually conveyed 
through the medium of literature. So closely do these three 
methods touch the subject in hand that a moment is devoted to 
the consideration of each at this point. 

The first has been and will be an important means by which 
pupils may be brought to a conception of religious truth; but 
the time comes when the scholar recognizes that good manners 
and even good morals do not make religion, and that the “thou 
shalt”’ of a teacher is not the source of authority for the con- 
duct of life. The method is pleasant, but it is of partial and 


temporary effectiveness. 
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The second is prominent chiefly through the exaltation of it 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer, who has said, “ We have to assert, and 
the assertion will, we doubt not,,cause extreme surprise, that 
the discipline of science is superior to our ordinary education, 
because of the religious culture that it gives,” and ‘“ whether 
for intellectual, moral, or religious training, the study of sur- 
rounding phenomena is immensely superior to the study of 
grammars and lexicons.’’ It would be interesting to know at 
what age the child is able to deduce the concept of God from 
the “study of surrounding phenomena ” alone,— to what extent 
a course in botany and experiment-lessons in elementary 
science conduce to the idea of God’s loving care of a pupil. To 
advanced students religious truth may be conveyed by means 
of scientific research ; but as the first method proposed was ex- 
cellent for the needs of young pupils and fruitless with those 
more mature, so this is valuable where the other failed, but 
fails, we believe, where the other was effectual. 

We turn, therefore, to the third method suggested, namely, 
that through art and literature, and through literature as the 
highest art, religious truth is to be best conveyed and impressed 
in the schools. 

Before advancing, however, it is necessary to define our 
field, plan, and subject-matter. In respect to the terms used 
in the title of this paper the following definitions are given. 

Literature is “the class of writings in which expression and 
form, in connection with ideas of permanent and universal 
interest, are characteristic or essential features, as poetry, 
romance, history, biography, and essays, in contradistinction to 
scientific works or those written expressly to impart knowledge.” 
All such writings, composed in the English language, taken 
together, comprise English literature. 

By the schools is designated any place or establishment of 
education, kindergarten, grammar school, high school, college, 
or university, together with parochial or private institutions. 

We use the word a//y as meaning an auxiliary, and consider 
that anything which creates or fosters the religious conscious- 
ness and activities is to be classed as an ally of religion. 

Any definition of ve/igzon must be made in a manner ex- 
tremely guarded, and will inevitably be unsatisfactory to some 
critic at some point. That given by Professor Flint is used here : 
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“ Religion is man’s belief in a being, or beings, mightier than 
himself and inaccessible to his senses, but not indifferent to his 
sentiments and actions, with-the feelings and practices which 
flow from such a belief. . . . Religion is man’s communion, 
then, with what he believes to be a god, or gods; his sense of 
relationship to, and dependence on, a higher and mysterious 
agency, with all the thoughts, emotions, and actions which 
proceed therefrom.” 

We wish to conduct the investigation of the topic before us 
inductively ; to collect and arrange facts concerning the use of 
literature as a force in a definite field — the schools — to the end 
that by this means belief in God may be awakened, communion 
with him established, and religious duties exalted. From this 
array of facts we would derive conclusions as to the effective- 
ness of the method now under consideration, and perhaps be 
enabled to suggest a more perfect practice and theory. 

The schools chosen for examination must be representative 
in grade and equipment. We have selected, therefore, such 
public kindergartens, grammar schools, and high schools as 
would be found in towns of not less than 5,000 inhabitants, 
together with colleges of acknowledged excellence, in which to 
pursue the study of our topic. To an arrangement of facts 
collected in such institutions, we now proceed. 

Increasing recognition of the kindergarten as an invaluable 
department in educational systems, its transfer from private to 
public management, and the fact that in it one has opportunity 
to note applications of theories by the greatest moulders of edu- 
cational methods, call attention to this field at first. In the 
kindergarten, evidently, the book is subservient and the teacher 
preéminent. But the means used to lead the child from depend- 
ence upon the teacher to self-dependence, and the steps by 
which the influence of another personality is compelled to yield 
to the power of independent thought as the child learns to do 
and think, is of great importance. Froebel, as its founder, is 
the one to whom we look for aims and methods in this depart- 
ment. His purpose was the development, from infancy, of the 
inner unity with nature, mankind, and God. How well he 
recognized the force of personal contact and the high purpose 
of child-training we see from the motto of one of the games in 


_ “ Miitter- und Kose-Lieder”’: 
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“ Believe that by the good that’s in thy mind, 
Thy child to good will early be inclined ; 
By every noble thought with which thy heart is fired, 
Thy child’s young soul will surely be inspired. 
And canst thou any better gift bestow 
Than union with the Eternal One to know?” 


To accomplish this purpose, Froebel used games, songs, and 
music constantly. Here begins the first influence of literature 
as a direct and forcible factor in education. The songs of 
Froebel are to be reckoned as literature. They put the little 
events of child-life — the pigeons and chickens, flowers and birds, 
stars and storms — into simple and beautiful settings, suggesting 
inner thoughts, unseen harmony, and the constant dependence 
of each upon each, and all upon God. Take, for example, song 
25 in “ Miitter- und Kose-Lieder,” “The Little Girl and the 
Stars.” Looking up into the clear sky, and seeing the brightest 
of the stars,— 

“ The child cries, Father — Mother Star!” 


because to her the brightest and best of all the earth is 
Father and Mother, and for them she would name that which 
is most clear and beautiful in the sky. But then — 
** Mother’s words show what they are. 

No doubt the double star’s clear light 

Does seem like love, dear, to your sight; 

That’s what they mean by shining so, 

Love is just what they wish to show.” 


This literature, not of a very high order, but, nevertheless, 
genuine —a literature that is poetical in form, as a rule 
assumes in the kindergarten a considerable place directly 
auxiliary to religious training. 

Passing hence to the graded schools, in which are included 
primary, intermediate, and grammar grades, we note the use 
made of literature for the cultivation of the art of reading in 
the text-books now used in these grades. 

It is necessary, however, to meet an objection liable to be 
made at this point. It may be urged that reading-books are 
not literature, in the sense of our definition. As a whole, cer- 
tainly they are not ; in part, we assert that they are. Of what 
character this part is, and why it appears, will be evident from 
the following consideration. The purpose of reading-books, 
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while directly concerned with the cultivation of an art, is 
directed in a scarcely less degree to the cultivation of the 
pupil’s emotions. For example, the authors of “The Normal 
Course in Reading,” one of the most recent series, recognize 
the vital importance of the cultivation of the “mind and heart,” 
making this purpose apparent in an earlier book than the seem- 
ingly all-important one of training the pupil to command 
‘1,600 words at sight.” And, hence, in all reading-books, there 
is employed, in the midst of artificial exercises and practice 
sentences, such selections from the field of valuable literature 
as will serve to train the heart and mind while the reading art 
is being acquired. To this literary element, therefore, our 
attention is directed. We proceed in our survey of the graded 
school field, using for our purpose the ‘“ New Lippincott”’ series 
of readers, edited by Superintendent Davis of Chelsea, Mass. 

“The Beginner’s Reading-Book’”’ may be taken, together 
with the supplementary reading matter used by all teachers, to 
cover the work of the primary grade. The book itself is com- 
posed largely of practice sentences. There is only a slight use 
of anything which we may class as genuine literature. Yet 
there is something essentially different, both in the form and 
inevitable impression, of the blunt sentence— 


“It is not safe to throw stones,” 


and this simple stanza : 


‘‘When I run about all day, 
When I kneel at night and pray, 
God sees. 
Need I ever know a fear? 
Night and day my Father’s near,— 
God sees.” 
The one is a bald, didactic expression; the other is sugges- 
tive and beautiful. 

Apart from the text-books, we also note briefly the contents 
of supplementary matter, published in serial form, and used by 
teachers in the moral and religious training of the primary 
grade. Much of it is inartistic; little of it will ever be 
permanent. From a careful study of these papers, we should 
be justified in recognizing 10 per cent. of the matter as 
respectable literature—a considerable increase over the 
amount in the text-books just noted. Thus, in the primary 
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grade, literature becomes increasingly efficient for the impression 
of religious truth. 

The Second Reading-Book is designed to introduce the 
pupils “to a style of reading which will excite their powers of 
imagination.” It is “the continuation of a systematic plan for 
cultivating a taste for good reading.” From this statement of 
the writer’s purpose we see a step in advance, as he designs’ to 
use more imaginative and hence literary matter instead of mere 
artificial and convenient exercises. A careful examination of 
the contents of this book shows, as would be expected, a large 
number of pieces, 70 per cent. of all, having an evident moral 
and religious content. In seven of these the existence and 
loving care of God forms the subject-matter. Two little pray- 
ers are inserted in the early part of the book,— prayers so plain 
and so genuine that even in the public schools they could not 
be objected to,—and the child cannot fail to be stimulated to 
religious thoughtfulness by the words — 

“ Saviour, whatsoe’er I do, 

Keep me gentle, loving, true; 

Make me like a little light 

Shining in my Master’s sight.” 
But of this 70 per cent. we cannot class the whole as litera- 
ture. We are justified, however, in reckoning six fairy stories 
either by the Grimm brothers or of classic origin, and eighteen 
of A£sop’s Fables as such. In other words, at the lowest esti- 
mate, 30 per cent. of the pieces, religious in character, are 
possessed of intrinsic literary value. Here, then, in a book 
which may represent the lowest intermediate grade, literature 
becomes more distinctly and thoroughly the ally of religion. 
The same inference may be drawn from similar books of other 
series used for supplementary matter, examination of which, 
from this point, we shall omit. 

The Third Reading-Book of the series brings us to the 
higher intermediate and lower grammar grades. In this the 
pupil is introduced to writers of genuine literature. “ Poetry, 
memory selections, and religious teaching adapted to the cul- 
tivation of good morals and good manners are interspersed 
through the book.” George MacDonald, Hans Christian An- 
dersen, Louisa M. Alcott, and the Grimm brothers are repre- 
sented more than twice; while Wordsworth, Dean Stanley, and 
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Thomas Hood are made contributors to the book. Fully 50 
per cent. of the pieces cannot fail to convey moral and relig- 
ious teaching. As we proceed in this study our way is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult ; the result of using any selection 
becomes more elusive of prediction. For example, we find 
here Wordsworth’s “ Lucy Gray.” To many pupils this would 
be a sad, sweet poem; in the case of others it would make no 
impression ; but with a teacher who seeks only some legitimate 
opportunity to lead the pupil to thoughts of God, we may not 
easily estimate the possibilities in such stanzas as this : 
“Yet some maintain that, to this day, 
She is a living child,— 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild.” 

Using therefore our best discrimination as regards literary 
merit and capacity to convey religious thought, we class nearly, 
if not quite, all of the 50 per cent. as worthy literature and 
efficient for the purpose under discussion. Therefore the ser- 
vice of literature to religion appears from this book in a much 
larger degree than in lower grades. 

In examining the Fourth Reading-Book we pass into a field 
where literature of a high order is employed exclusively. The 
text-book has become freed from the necessities of elocutionary 
discipline and acquisition of vocabulary, which dictated the 
choice of technical matter in the lower books of the series. 
The best English and American writers are laid under contri- 
bution and the selections are so large that an idea of the 
author’s style is gained from them. Indeed, a fair general 
knowledge of the characteristics of Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, Dickens, Emerson, and Whittier may be ac- 
quired by the pupil from this book. “Sweet Auburn” with its 
burden of lament at the decay of rural virtues, and its exalta- 
tion of the faithful preacher in his village ministrations is one 
of the many similar pieces printed here entire. Of the total 
number, 40 per cent. are distinctly religious in content, which 
corroborates and intensifies our former conclusions. 

Before leaving the grammar grades, however, we wish to 
note very briefly two readers which are often used as supple- 
mentary to the Fourth Reading-Book of Superintendent Davis. 
Harper’s Fifth Reader is composed entirely of selections from 
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American authors ; the pieces are of considerable length; the 
material is of higher literary excellence than the one just 
reviewed. Yet of the ninety pieces in the book, 22 per cent. 
are distinctly religious in spirit, presenting plainly to the 
pupil ideas of God and duty. 

The Fifth Reader of the Normal Course in Reading forms 
a very natural sequence in the series which we are using. It 
is a recent issue, and presents some features of such importance 
to our topic that we present a summary of its parts : 

Part I: readings on inanimate nature, in 23 per cent. of 
which God’s creation and control of nature is the content of 
the piece. Here are selections from Psalms XXIV and XIX, 
and also Addison’s 


“ The spacious firmament on high.” 


Part II: readings on animate nature. Of these, 50 per 
cent. convey religious teaching. In this part, are such pieces 
as Bryant’s “ Lines to a Water Fowl,” with its lofty lines: 

“There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air, 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


He, who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.” 

Part III : readings on patriotism. The selections are from 
the choicest of our patriotic literature; and, as the essence of 
true patriotism is true religion, as “ God and native land” are 
the inseparable words of every genuine battle-cry, the adapta- 
bility of this body of pieces to kindle religious activity, is evi- 
dent. 

Part IV: pieces relating to the humanities. Naturally, the 
proportion of selections, distinctly religious in content, is large 
here, reaching 75 per cent. 

Part V: careful analytical studies in literature. Among 
the selections are Irving’s “Rural Funerals” ; Longfellow’s 
“Flower de Luce,” “ Maidenhood,” and “The Two Angels”; 
Holmes’s “The Chambered Nautilus,” and the “ Living Tem- 
ple”; Dickens’s “ A Christmas Tree’’; the court scene from 
AUG.—2 
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“The Merchant of Venice,” and a large number of Tennyson’s 
shorter lyrics. , The very titles of the above are sufficient to 
show their literary and religious character. As a means where- 
by a pupil may be brought to yearn and strive for a higher life 
with God, there is none more effective than the study of such 
stanzas as these: 
‘“‘ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!” 


Here we dismiss the survey of the graded schools, although 
in the grammar department teachers usually give to literature a 
far larger place than we have done. They introduce their 
pupils with great thoroughness to the work of one or more 
American authors. Scholars who have thus read “Snow 
Bound ” and the “ Vision of Sir Launfal” cannot fail to receive 
a stimulus toward religious life productive of some permanent 
result. 

In high schools and academies we find a class of students 
with whom the reading habit has become already formed, or 
tendency toward it prevented by persistent slighting. They 
also begin to carry on lines of collateral reading dictated by 
the individual mental bent or by studies pursued. Therefore, 
literature assumes its place here naturally, rather than by the 
requirements of a curriculum. There are two lines of required 
work, however, to which attention is directed. 

The first is the study of certain pieces of literature —on an 
average, ten in number—made necessary by the uniform 
requirements of the colleges. Five lists of subjects, from 1891 
to 1895, require study of the ‘“‘Sir Roger de Coverly”’ papers, 
without doubt, to acquaint candidates for college with the 
features of Addisonian English; four demand acquaintance 
with Shakespeare’s “Julius Czesar,” probably because of the 
close historical connection between the play and the author 
of the “Commentaries”; three include the “Merchant of 
Venice”; two lists include Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” and two “Evangeline”; Webster’s “Bunker Hill 
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Oration,” Irving’s ‘Sketch Book,” and Macaulay’s second 
“Essay on the Earl of Chatham” are each contained in three 
lists. 

Therefore, in a choice evidently dictated by the require- 
ments of style and intended to articulate closely with the other 
prescribed work of the institutions, there are present, as perma- 
nent factors in the list, selections marked by such genuine 
religious spirit as the “ Merchant of Venice” and “ Evangeline.” 
This is still more evident as the character of the list for any 
year is noted. For instance, in that for 1891, out of a total of 
ten books we can claim six as effective media for conveying 
religious teaching. Of these, we note the “Merchant of 
Venice,” in the court scene of which Portia defines mercy as not 
merely an excellent thing that 

‘“* Becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown,” 


but says, rather — 


“Tt is an attribute of God himself : 
And earthly power does then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice.” 


And, touching yet more closely the very center of Christian 
truth, she further adds : 
“ Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this,— 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation; we do pray for mercy, 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy.” 


In this same list, also, is to be found “Silas Marner’ and 
“Evangeline,” both full of suggestion and instruction concern- 
ing the existence, the growth, and the endurance of the 
religious faculties of the soul. 

The required courses in English and American literature 
in high schools and colleges are conducted on similar lines. 
The increased discrimination of the college student leads to 
wider original study on his part than is the case with high- 
school pupils. Yet the success in the latter schools of such 
text-books as Backus and Brown’s “Great English Writers,” 
shows a more general recognition of the well known principle, 
“read books, instead of books about books.” Therefore, for 
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the remainder of our study, we shall be occupied with the char- 
acteristic spirit of that field of universal English literature to 
acquaint the student with which is the purpose alike of high- 
school and college literary courses. 

All literature is, by virtue of our definition, concerned with 
something more than the enumeration of scientific facts or the 
arrangement of mathematical formule. These may in them- 
selves impress the student with the harmony of nature, and the 
insecurity of human authority; but they seldom awaken the 
strong sense of a spiritual element beyond themselves. The 
ideal and the spiritual in science come by inference, in litera- 
ture by assertion; in the one they are accidental, in the other 
essential. The one is shaped under the dominion of the intellect 
alone ; the other, under the sense of moral beauty, moulds life’s 
phenomena until they appeal to and sway the will. 

Not only is literature marked by the spiritual as not apart 
from, but permeating and ennobling the physical and temporal, 
but also this is a spirit distinctively Christian. As this religion 
itself centers in a Person and a Life, so the spirit of this Person 
and Life has permeated with its largeness and beauty the litera- 
ture of all Christian nations. It was the fine atmosphere in 
which the medizval monk wrought at his collection of legend 
and chronicle; it brought the vision to Saxon Caedmon and 
prompted the story of “Judith”; it fired still more subtly the 
genius of Shakespeare to the production of Caliban and Lady 
Macbeth, and led on the great romancer to the story of the 
Marble Faun. Indeed, so strong has become the assertion of 
this spirit in recent literature that Wm. D. Howells, speaking 
of the “Christmas literature” as “now expressed in books 
that have meaning for the whole year and for every moment of 
life,” says, “Oddly enough, after a period of scientific exaltation 
in which it seemed as if man might live by the nebular hypothe- 
sis alone, if he could but have a little help from the missing 
link, the new Christmas literature denies that there is anything 
of life everlasting in these things, and it reverts openly to the 
New Testament as the sole source of hope and comfort. Christ 
and the life of Christ are at this moment inspiring the literature 
of the world as never before, and raising it up a witness against 
waste and want and war. It may confess Him, as in Tolstoi’s 
work it does, or it may deny Him, but it cannot exclude Him; 
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and in the degree that it ignores His spirit, modern literature is 
artistically inferior.” 

Such is the light in which the high-school or college student 
is permitted to walk. He may close his eyes and never behold 
the beauty around him; he may even stumble, fall, and wound 
himself ; but the normal effect of such a light is a correspond- 
ing illumination of the soul. Every year sees the student in 
these institutions put in contact with libraries more perfectly 
furnished, and urged more persuasively to read largely of the 
choicest books. Principals of graded schools work earnestly in 
the formation of libraries of standard authors in their own in- 
stitutions. Following the example set by Samuel Swett Green, 
of Worcester, Mass., the public libraries are being more closely 
articulated with the public schools. Such organizations as the 
Y. M. C. A. recognize the importance of the library as an auxiliary 
to their work, and use every effort to accumulate their own 
books. The Church, too, through its boards of Sunday-school 
publication, is strenuously endeavoring to elevate the literary 
standard of what have been too often their “poor and pious” 
books. These are but tacit recognitions of the religious content 
and the religious influence of literature. 

Thus we believe that our study has shown that in the hie 
dergarten the utility of literature as a means of religious train- 
ing becomes apparent; that it is less truly so in the primary 
grade ; that it begins to assume a larger and more effective 
place in the intermediate grades ; that it becomes a pre-eminent 
factor in the grammar grade; and that, finally, in the high- 
school and college, as the student passes from the study of 
individual products into the entire range of the literary field, 
he is brought within an atmosphere and an environment of 
spiritual influences. 

From this summary we believe we are justified in conclud- 
ing that a better use of literature might be made to great 
advantage by the primary teacher; that hack-work should give 
way to literary matter of acknowledged value in these low- 
er grades; that the result of the use of literature in the in- 
termediate and grammar grades is dependent largely upon the 
teacher’s election of quotations for memorizing by the pupil, 
and the explanation of the spiritual import of the passages 
studied ; that in high-schools there is a demand for more litera- 
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ture and fewer prosaic text-books about authors and periods ; 
and that, finally, in college, while the inception or persistence of 
distinctly religious life is not to be thought an inevitable re- 
sult of literary research, nevertheless the tendency of this line 
of study is plainly and positively in this direction. 

Also we believe that we have shown that where, in the 
case of young children, science fails, and where, in the case of 
maturer persons, rules of morals and manners are repulsive, 
literature, judiciously used, succeeds in leading out into activity 
the religious faculties. 

The teacher, indeed, is essential, and contact of personality 
with personality in the schoolroom is of supreme importance ; 
but to make one’s teaching glow with spiritual truth demands 
a power beyond the teacher himself. And outside that great- 
est of all sources, the teacher’s personal consecration to his 
work and his pupils, there is no fountain so inexhaustible as 
literature, the product of those serene souls, who, having 
pressed along “the great world’s altar stairs that slope through 
darkness up to God,” have embodied in forms of beauty their 
spiritual experiences and left them to arouse and _ inspire 
every heart that comes within their mighty influence. 


Ozora S. Davis, Hartford Seminary, 94. 























LOGIC IN BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


In a recent number of Zhe Old and New Testament Stu- 
dent (June, 1892), President Harper regrets “the fact, that 
reasonable, sensible argumentation, especially on biblical sub- 
jects, is so hard to find at the present day.” The lack of this, 
he thinks, is everywhere evident, both in conservative and 
in liberal circles ; and, while he considers that “conservative 
writers and speakers are tempted to this sort of thing more 
than are so-called progressive scholars,” he admits that the 
latter “are often guilty of substituting something else — 
usually, in their case, clever, perhaps sophistical, special plead- 
ing — for downright fair reasoning from good premises to 
sound conclusions.” 

Without instituting any comparison between conservative 
and liberal scholars, it is the purpose of this article to show 
the correctness of President Harper’s position concerning the 
lack of sound reasoning in much of the biblical criticism of 
the present day, and especially as regards various theories 
concerning the origin and structure of the Old Testament. 
It is proposed to take Professor Driver’s recent work, Az 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, as illus- 
trative of the positions claimed, since, if they can be estab- 
lished concerning him, they will apply with greater force to 
those who, like Professor Cheyne, and many of the German 
critics, are far more liberal than Professor Driver. It is of 
course acknowledged that the general method of historical 
and literary criticism employed, is, so far as its essential fea- 
tures are concerned, rightfully and necessarily applied to any 
and all books of the Bible. The method is based upon certain 
principles which are a foundation of solid rock, and its proper 
use can yield only beneficial and truthful results. But it is 
in the application of the method that there appears, with many 
critics of the progressive school, a great lack of “downright 
fair reasoning from good premises to sound conclusions.” 
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The first point to be made is, that there zs, on the part of 
Professor Driver and of many other critics, too great a readiness 
to admit or charge error in the Scriptural records, when a per- 
fectly reasonable explanation of the statements may be given. 


Let a single example suffice, —the dealing with the passage in 
Ezra 4: 6-23. This describes the accusations and hindrances 
encountered by the Jews from the Samaritans, especially with 
reference to the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem. The 
difficulty with the passage is that it stands out of chrono- 
logical order. What immediately precedes refers to the op- 
position of the Samaritans to the rebuilding of the temple in 
the time of Cyrus. What immediately follows refers to the 
completion of the temple in the time of Darius. But the 
passage itself refers to events occurring in the reigns of Ahas- 
uerus and Artaxerxes. It is clear that these names can refer 
only to Xerxes and to Artaxerxes, who followed him, and that 
the old explanation by which the names were taken as refer- 
ring to Cambyses and the Pseudo-Smerdis, and by which the 
account was brought into a chronological order, is to be given 
up. The commonly accepted explanation at present is that the 
author here follows a topical order and places with the oppo- 
sition to the rebuilding of the temple that which occurred 
later in the time of Xerxes, and also that fuller and successful 
opposition to the rebuilding of the walls which occurred in 
the reign of Artaxerxes, thus grouping together these various 
instances of opposition, before going on with the description 
of the rebuilding of the temple, which he had in hand. Pro- 
fessor Driver, however, rejects this explanation as improbable, 
since “it is difficult to think that a method which could only 
mislead and confuse the reader, would have been adopted by 
the compiler intentionally,” and adds, “It is far more natural 
to suppose that, for some reason, the true reference of the sec- 
tion was not perceived by him; and that he referred by error 
to troubles connected with the restoration of the Temple what 
related in fact to the restoration of the city walls” (p. 515). 
Now, it is just this needless ascription of error to which excep- 
tion is taken. Had this been said of the writer of I Esdras, 
or the Greek Ezra in the Old Testament Apocrypha, it would 
have been justified, for his account is at many points involved 
in inextricable confusion. But the writer of the Hebrew Ezra 
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is, at all other points, historically exact. Aside from a few 
minute details there is no discussion concerning his accuracy. 
And at this point one needs only to remember the order of 
the reigns of the Persian kings, and to admit that any writer 
has, at any time, perfect liberty to change from a chronological 
to a topical order, if he so pleases, and there will be no possi- 
ble danger of being misled or confused in thought. For a 
writer, whose general accuracy has been well proved, it may 
certainly be claimed that a reasonable explanation of an al- 
leged difficulty should be accepted, before error is charged 
upon him. 

The same readiness to find the writers of the Scriptures 
guilty of all sorts of mistakes appears all through Professor 
Driver’s book, and particularly with reference to Esther and 
Daniel, whose historical accuracy is reduced to a kind of hazy 
tradition. But in reference to all such cases it is here claimed 
that what has been shown by the illustration from Ezra is true 
of the whole method of treatment, viz.: that sound arguments in 
favor of a view which establishes the writer’s accuracy are over- 
looked or summarily rejected, with the result of claiming errors 
in the records at many points where it is entirely needless, and 
where fairness to the author would demand that the reasonable 
explanation of the alleged difficulty should b@ accepted. 

Another criticism of the reasoning of Professor Driver and 
of writers of this school is that by far too great stress ts laid on 
the three chief arguments which are adduced tn support of the 
positions taken. These arguments are drawn from the internal 
evidence, from differences in style, and from differences in 
theological ideas. All these three classes of arguments are 
claimed to prove far more than they really do prove. The 
magnitude of the conclusion is out of all proportion to the 
weight and importance of the arguments on which it is 
based. In testing their arguments from differences in theo- 
logical ideas, for example, it may well be asked, Why should 
there not be differences in theological ideas in different 
writings from the same author, or even in the same writing? 
To confine any writer to one set of ideas isabsurd. To suppose 
that any writer would confine himself to one set of theological 
conceptions or to one method of expressing them is equally 
absurd. Why should not Isaiah, for instance, at one time 
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depict the majesty of Jehovah, and at another time emphasize 
His infinitude? Why may he not leave his conception of the 
Messianic King (Isa. 9: 6, 7) and take another view of the 
future, grouping his thoughts around a figure of different charac- 
ter, viz.: Jehovah’s righteous Servant (Isa. 41 ff.)? What if the 
doctrine of the preservation from judgment of a faithful rem- 
nant, which is characteristic of the first prophecies of Isaiah, be 
not found to be a distinctive element in the latter part of the 
book (though it is admitted to be present once or twice by 
implication)? That is precisely what we should expect in the 
giving of that enlarged view of the Messianic times which is a 
prominent feature of the later prophecies. 

Contradiction in the theological ideas of a writing might 
prove something as to its aythorship; differences even, if 
strongly enough marked, might have a certain weight, in con- 
nection with other evidence; but differences such as these 
neither prove, nor lend any help in proving, what is claimed as 
to the book of Isaiah. Yet these are all, positively all, the 
differences that Professor Driver can allege in support of the 
composite authorship of Isaiah. 

The case is similar as to the argument from style. It is no 
doubt possible to draw arguments from the style of different 
writers. But thegrguments stand upon a very precarious foot- 
ing, unless they rest upon a very wide induction of facts. As 
has been shown most clearly by various writers, a like analysis 
can prove that a work which is indubitably the product of one 
author is, on this ground, to be ascribed to different authors. 
This ought to show, at least, that the greatest care needs to be 
employed in the use of this argument. One only needs to fol- 
low for a little space the discussion in Hedbraica between 
Professor Green and President Harper concerning the argu- 
ments from language and style in connection with the analysis 
of the Pentateuch, to become convinced that a very large part 
of this argument is built upon a very small and insecure founda- 
tion. Corroboratory evidence in support of this conclusion is 
found in a review of Cheyne’s Origin of the Psalter, published 
in The Sunday School Times for April 2, 1892. The reviewer 
says: — “It is very generally supposed that the principal part 
of the evidence in these biblical questions is that derived from 
linguistic peculiarities ; so that people who are not experts in 
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the study of language have nothing to do but bow with submis- 
sion to the decisions made by the experts. This is not the case. 
Professor Cheyne is entirely correct when he says that, although 
he claims positive results from the linguistic argument, yet it 
cannot often be more than subsidiary ; so that he will be satis- 
fied if he has shown ‘that from the point of view of language 
no decisive objection can be raised to conclusions based for the 
most part on other grounds,’ ” 

Turning to the argument from internal evidence, — by which 
is meant the evidence afforded by the writing itself, aside from 
that which may be drawn from the language and theological 
conceptions, —we find that this is clearly the strongest of all 
the arguments that are brought forward. But attention is here 
called to the fact that a wholly undue weight is attached to 
this as over against other evidence. Take, for example, the 
prophecies in Is, 13: I to 14: 23, and Jer. 50, 51. Both refer to 
the fall of Babylon. Both are ascribed in the text itself to their 
authors. Is, 13:1 reads, “The burden of Babylon, which Isaiah 
the son of Amoz did see.” Jer. 50:1 reads, ‘The word that 
the Lord spake concerning Babylon, concerning the land of the 
Chaldeans, by Jeremiah the prophet.” But, because of the 
alleged internal evidence, both these statements are set aside. 
They are called only the mistaken work of a; later editor, —a 
most convenient method, and one constantly used by these 
critics, for the disposal of facts stubbornly opposed to their 
theories and assertions. But, aside from the alleged force 
of the argument from internal evidence, there is not a particle 
of reason for this assumption, and there is no more reason for 
objecting to the statements of these inscriptions than to any 
of the headings of Ezekiel’s prophecies, which are doubted by 
no one. The inscriptions of the prophecies have just as much 
right to be regarded as a part of the evidence concerning the 
origin of these prophecies, as what may be drawn from the 
prophecies themselves. To set aside the evidence from the 
inscriptions because of an alleged conflict with the internal 
evidence is carrying to an extreme the argument from internal 
evidence and assigning to it a totally unwarranted superiority. 
Thus it appears that even the strongest of the three arguments, 
like the other two, is made to carry too great a weight of 
assumption. 
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Further examination of the work of writers of this school 
reveals the fact that the txductive method, although constant 
references to its use are made, ts not fully carried out and that 
conclustons of great importance rest on a survey of the facts 
which ts only partial. This is true especially of the discussions 
on the Hexateuch and of those on certain of the prophets. A 
notable illustration is found in the manner in which what is 
called “the analogy of prophecy” is determined. This is the real 
basis of the argument from internal evidence, so far as that is 
concerned with prophecy. Professor Driver states the meaning 
of the phrase as follows (p. 224): ‘The prophet speaks always, 
in the first instance, to his own contemporaries: the message 
which be brings is intimately related with the circumstances of 
his time: his promises and predictions, however far they reach 
into the future, nevertheless rest upon the basis of the history 
of his own age, and correspond to the needs which are there 
felt.” As the statement of a general principle, this may be 
fully accepted. The prophet does live in his own times and 
speak, primarily, to the people of his age. But when Professor 
Driver comes to apply this general statement and to argue on 
the basis of it, he changes it to a very different thing and insists 
on a closeness of intimacy for every prophecy with its age 
which is entirely unnecessary and unwarranted. As to the 
necessity for such a close intimacy between every prophecy and 
its age something will be said presently ; we are here concerned 
to observe how the conception which Professor Driver has of 
“the analogy of prophecy” (as this conception comes to view 
not only in his definitions but also in his processes of argu- 
ment) is obtained. Clearly from an incomplete induction of the 
facts. The two prophecies already cited, for example, Is. 13: I 
to 14: 23 and Jer. 50, 51, are claimed not to be genuine, on the 
ground that the situations which they presuppose had not yet 
arrived, and that it is not in accord with the analogy of prophecy 
to anticipate a historical situation in this manner. But observe 
that the understanding of “the analogy of prophecy” has been 
obtained by leaving out of view the evidence furnished by these 
prophecies (not to speak of others like them) and that in the 
titles of these prophecies there is independent evidence in regard 
to their origin and so additional reason for their being taken into 
account in any construction of the principles of “the analogy 
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of prophecy.” This is to be ascertained by an examination of 
all prophecy, and not by the examination of a part with the 
exclusion of another part on the ground that it is inconsistent 
with the genius of prophecy, as that is ascertained from the 
first part and claimed for the whole. To make a partial induc- 
tion of the facts and to use the results of that work in excluding 
from consideration other facts is unscientific and absurd. 
Turning now to the chief point upon which the alleged argu- 
ment from “the analogy of prophecy ” is made to bear, viz.: the 
degree of intimacy which a prophecy must have with its own 
times, it is claimed in this article ‘hat Professor Driver and others 
press the matter of secking the historical situation for every 
prophecy to a wholly unwarranted cxtent, They demand, practi- 
cally, that every prophecy should stand in the closest possible con- 
nection with its own times and are not satisfied with any relation 
short of the most intimate. Particular occasions are sought for 
certain prophecies, when a general reference to the surrounding 
conditions is amply sufficient. Much evidence of a connection 
with the times is set aside in the demand for a closer and more 
immediate connection with the times. The prophecy in Is. 24- 
27 furnishes a conspicuous instance of their method of treat- 
ment on this line of argument. This prophecy, it is asserted, 
cannot be Isaiah’s because it differs from his writings in style 
and thought, and because it lacks a suitable occasion in Isaiah’s 
age; and “may be referred most plausibly to the early post- 
exilic period’ (Driver, p. 210). Professor Driver admits that 
the prophecy is general in character; and that “the absence of 
distinct historical allusions” makes it difficult to know to what 
period it should be assigned; and that, “though itself of later 
origin, ‘its place in the Book of Isaiah is intelligible,’ because 
it fitly crowns the long list of Isaiah’s oracles upon foreign 
nations and finally formulates the purposes of God towards the 
nations and towards Israel, whom the nations have oppressed 
(p. 210). One would suppose that these admissions would 
abundantly show that a prophecy does not necessarily demand 
a reference to a particular historical occasion, but may have a 
general reference to its own times, while its chief thought is to 
teach the great truths of revelation, for that advantage both of 
the prophets’ contemporaries and of those who should come 
after them. The one fact of the relation of this prophecy in 
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Is. 24-27 to the preceding prophecies against the surrounding 
nations is a sufficient connection with its own times. Just as 
the second Psalm needs no reference of itself to any particular 
wars of David or of any other Jewish king, so this prophecy does 
not need to be fitted to a particular occasion and to have a 
third Isaiah come forward in explanation of the composition of 
its chapters which are acknowledged to “stand in the front rank 
of evangelical prophecy,” and which must, therefore, were they 
the product of the later age to which they are ascribed, have 
had the equal of an Isaiah for their origin, just as Chs. 40-66, 
on the supposition of these critics, had their author in the 
great unknown, as the second Isaiah. There is no reason, 
either in the genius of prophecy, or anywhere else, why the 
prophets should be limited in their utterances to a definite and 
minutely particular reference to the special circumstances of 
their own times. This they often had, no doubt ; but they also 
had far more than this. One department of their work should 
not be magnified at the expense of another department. One 
method of speaking should not be exalted above all other 
methods and declared to be the only possible method which 
they could have used. This is one of the many instances where 
a sound principle is carried to such an extreme in its application 
that it is changed into a very different thing and becomes both 
defective and deceitful. 

Much more might be said in illustration of the positions 
taken above and in citation of other lines of criticism as to the 
processes of reasoning employed by certain biblical critics ; but 
enough has been said to show that one of the most conspicu- 
ous features in the voluminous writings that bring forward the 
theories and arguments which are opposed to the conservative 
views concerning the structure and origin of the Old Testament, 
is a dangerous lack of that “downright fair reasoning from good 
premises to sound conclusions,” which President Harper rightly 
considers to be absolutely essential to a study of the Bible 
which is well-conducted and which has any prospect of arriving 


at the truth. 
Epwarp H. KniIGur. 

















Book Notes. 


Flenry Boynton Smith. By Lewis F. Stearns, Late Professor in Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifiin & Co., 1892. pp. vi, 368. 

This volume of the series of American Religious Leaders will take 
a high place by reason of its own merits, — merits belonging equally 
to the author and to the subject. But it is of special interest to the 
constituency of Hartford Seminary because the late Professor Karr 
was the editor of Dr. Smith’s Lectures on Theology, and taught many 
classes in substantial accord with his system. One can hardly urge 
too earnestly the reading of this book by everyone who feels any 
interest in theology. Small as the book is, it is the life of a theologian 
by a theologian. It is only by one who is himself a theologian that 
such a life can be written, and the lamented Professor Stearns had 
already come to be recognized on both sides of the water as an 
original thinker in theology. He states at the outset what he con- 
ceives a theologian to be, and the statement merits quoting and 
remembering. ‘He is a man who has verified the Christian revela- 
tion in his own experience, and systematized its facts and truths in 
his thought.”” He is one who believes theology ‘‘is the source of all 
that is highest in human thought and endeavor.” 

The book presents from the point of view of Dr. Smith’s inner 
personal life the task which he accomplished, and the great service 
which he rendered to the cause of Christian truth One of its 
merits is that it helps us to understand how a great Christian thinker 
comes to be, —the factors and forces that enter into the making of 
a theologian. Heredity alone, environment alone, does not explain 
it; otherwise he would have been in the first instance a Unitarian of 
the New England type, or in the second instance a rationalist of the 
German type. There was a manifest “plan of God” in his life; 
there was a free will, put on probation, passed through the furnace- 
heat of trial, and undergoing “the pangs of transformation” before 
it could realize its true ideal. Dr. Smith’s theology was the most 
personal theology, if we may use the term, that our country has pro- 
duced since the days of Jonathan Edwards. It came out of great 
tribulation, — born of doubts, difficulties, and sufferings. 
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It adds to the value of Professor Stearns’ work that he criticises 
as well as interprets. For example, the deterministic basis and 
tendency of Dr. Smith’s system is freely pointed out. Again, its 
chief defect as a system, its structural defect, is stated in a single 
sentence on page 135, “Nominally it made Christ the centre, but 
practically it did not,” for Dr. Smith did not live equally to 
“‘Christologize ” all parts of his system. For this critical work Pro- 
fessor Stearns was unusually well equipped, and the book is very 
valuable for the light it sheds upon the development of theology in 
America, particularly of the old school and new school controversy 
in the Presbyterian Church. 

In a word, we may say that this book is a worthy description of a 
great man in his intellectual eminence and in his extensive influence 
upon the theology of his times. [w. A. S.] 


Cardinal Manning. By Arthur Wollaston Hutton. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892. pp. viii, 260. 


This is an interesting book. Cardinal Manning was an interest- 
ing man, and this sketch of his life is written in an entertaining way. 
Mr. Hutton has some special qualifications for his work, for we 
understand that he was himself first an Anglican and then a Roman 
Catholic, although he ha’ since left the latter communion. We infer 
from one or two passages in this book that he may possibly ally him- 
self now with the agnostics. However that may be, he has given us 
a thoroughly sympathetic and eminently fair sketch, avoiding both 
fulsome praise and harsh denunciation. The theological controver- 
sies in which Manning had a part are outlined with care and dis- 
crimination and without bitterness. Not pretending to be a full 
biography, this volume of less than three hundred pages gives a very 
good impression of one who was for many years a great power in 
England. ‘There is great profit in reading such a book. In the 
earnestness of our Protestant contention with Rome, we are apt to 
forget what is really good in her purposes and her priesthood. 
Cardinal Manning was an ideal priest, of undoubted sincerity and 
piety, living in ascetic simplicity and multiplying labors on behalf of 
the poor and the oppressed, and yet strenuously upholding the 
extremest dogmas of his church. It is good to know such a man. 
Whatever his doctrinal belief, Cardinal Manning was a true Christian 
as well as a good Catholic. A perusal of this little book will lead 
one to judge him and his fellow priests with more charity than is 


sometimes given. [a. T. P.] 
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Rhetoric of Vocal Expression. A Study of Properties of Thought as 
Related to Utterance. By William B. Chamberlain, Professor of 
Elocution and Rhetoric in Oberlin College. Oberlin: E. $. Good- 
rich, 1892. pp. Xxil, 365. 

The old theory of elocution, as taught in American schools and 
colleges, rested on the idea that oratory was a kind of court robe 
thrown over the thought as expressed in ordinary speech. ‘The rela- 
tion between the inner sense and the outer covering might be close 
or distant, according to the traditions under which the conjunction 
took place. But even where the relation was somewhat intimate it 
was essentially mechanical. This mechanicalness in the very theory 
of oratory opened the way to serious abuses under heedless teachers. 
When carried to an extreme its artificiality became repulsive. 

The new theory of elocution is based on the idea that in all 
rational utterance the thought and its vocal embodiment are organi- 
cally connected. The whole pedagogical method of the subject is 
reversed by this conception. Instead of proceeding inward from the 
manner and details of vocalization in search of the thought which 
they may or may not contain, the whole effort in the newer teaching 
is to proceed outward from thought and its possible varieties to the 
utterances by which it may or may not be fully and effectively con- 
veyed. This method brings elocution into immediate connection with 
logic, psychology, rhetoric, etc., subjects the importance of which every 
one concedes. In consequence, there is in progress a gradual restor- 
ation of elocution to its true position of eminence in education. 

Professor Chamberlain’s book is noteworthy as an attempt to fur- 
nish a practical text-book of spoken rhetoric (a distinctly different 
thing from written rhetoric). The whole plan of the work turns on 
the belief that the contents, arrangement, and design of the thought 
and feeling which speech communicates are the primary objects of 
elocutionary study, while voice-qualities, inflections, pauses, attitudes, 
gestures, and all other details of the manner of utterance, are to be 
examined merely as vehicles of e.pression, without value except as 
means to ends outside themselves. The book is a ¢ext-book, and as 
such is beyond the reach of any brief epitome. Its thirty chapters 
are grouped under four principad heads: (1) The intellectual elements 
of utterance, including those that furnish material both for perception 
and for reasoning; (2) the emotional elements, which reveal the 
speaker’s feeling ; (3) the volitional, which bring his purpose to light 
and press it upon the hearer ; and (4) the outward means by which 
utterance is effected, and which give it distinctive qualities as com- 
pared with written expression. The analysis and statement of the 
subject thus viewed is strikingly original and powerful. Much skill 
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is shown in linking the various topics together, and in providing the 
successive points with sufficient illustration. 

For the most part material for practice is merely indicated by 
reference. The close relationship between all the aspects of rhetoric 
is made evident. We cannot praise too highly the pains that the 
author has taken to vindicate the intellectual dignity of his subject 
and its claim to rank as a true science and to be studied accordingly. 

Of course the only test of the wisdom of the book is to be found 
in actual use in aclass. The terminology strikes us as a trifle pecu- 
liar in a few points, and some of the discussions seem needlessly 
elaborate. But we can readily believe, what we have understood to 
be the fact, that the author’s method is emphatically successful in his 
own classes. Whether other teachers will be able to use it freely is 
yet to be seen. Our own conviction is that where the conditions are 
favorable for a sincere application of what we have called the new 
theory of elocution the book will be highly useful. But in institutions 
where there is a greater or less drift toward the old mechanical theory 
it’will doubtless be voted dry and prolix. From our point of view we 
welcome the book as one of the most thoughtful and most earnest 
contributions we have yet had to American elocutionary literature. 

[w. s. P.] 


Christians at Work. Proceedings of the Sixth Convention of Christian 
Workers in the United States and Canada, Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 5-11, 1891. New Haven: Bureau of Supplies, 1892. pp. 
488. 


This report, although considerably delayed in its publication, is 
none the less interesting and valuable. These Conventions of 
Christian Workers have become now widely known as occasions of 
great spiritual profit and practical suggestiveness. The next best 
thing to attending the Convention is to read the unique stenographic 
report with its charts and illustrations. Judging from the book 
before us, the Sixth Convention was not inferior to its predecessors in 
the elements named; and we heartily commend this report to our 
readers. Probably few will be pleased with all they may read here, 
for many of these delegates are uncultured and some few have been 
considered “cranks”; but there is a flavor of life and soul-earnest- 
ness that cannot fail to impress one and, aside from the wide view 
gained of little known forms of Christian work in all parts of the 
country, there are many suggestions of method which can be utilized 
in the ordinary pastoral field. We know of no publication more 
richly deserving a reading by the active pastor, and none more sure 
to arouse a spirit of zeal in indifferent Christians. ia. ed 
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— Alumni Netws. 


NECROLOGY FOR 1891-1892. 


READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI IN MAY. 


One year ago seven names appeared in the list of those who had 
gone out from us in the twelve months preceding, and they had been 
in the ministry an average of more than 47 years, none of them hav- 
ing graduated later than 1853. ‘To-day we count six more names in 
the list. Four of them had an average ministerial age of 47 years, a 
fifth had been in the ministry but 29 years, and a sixth had gone out 
from the seminary but five years before his death. 

AARON RuSSELL LIVERMORE was born at Alstead, N. H., Oct. 
28,181to. He pursued his studies at Amherst College, was a student 
at Lane Seminary for one year, and finished his theological course at 
the East Windsor Hill Seminary, in the class of 1839. He was 
ordained at North Mansfield, Conn., Aug. 30, 1843, and was dis- 
missed after a pastorate of fifteen years (Nov. 10, 1858). J.ater, he was 
pastor of the church at Goshen, in Lebanon, from ’60 to 68, but resigned 
on account of ill health. He was also acting pastor at Bozrahville, 
Conn., from May 1, ’71, to April 1, 73. At that time he was obliged 
to retire from active service, and he went to New Haven, where he 
resided at the time of his death, which occurred on Jan. 24, 1892, at the 
age of eighty-one. He was married Oct. 6, 1840, to Miss Mary Gay 
Skinner, of East Windsor Hill, who, with three children, survives him. 

Jeremy WEBSTER Tuck died at his home in Springfield, Mass., 
Feb. 25, 1892. He was born at Kensington, N. H., Oct. 8, 1811, 
and graduated from Amherst College in 1840, and from the Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut in 1843. He was ordained at Ludlow, 
Mass., Sept. 6, 1843, and remained there till ’59; was acting pastor 
at Thorndike, Mass., from ’59 to 65; preached for a few months 
at Indian Orchard, Mass., and at Mystic, Conn., and was installed 
at Jewett City, Conn., May 3, 1866, where he remained ten years. 
In 1877 he accepted a call to the church in Westfield, Conn. After 
remaining there several years, he resigned, and moved into the city of 
Middletown, where he resided for six or eight years, serving as 
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assistant™to the pastor of the First Church for about four years, 
He then removed to Springfield, where he remained till his death. 
He was a man of a sunny nature and a very warm heart— one who 
quickly made friends, and who was deeply beloved by those who 
knew him. He was married Sept. 4, 1843, to Miss Irene Montague 
Moody, of South Hadley Falls, Mass., and Nov. 4, 1845, to Miss Ann 
Ruby Mowry, of Norwich, Conn. 

PEARL STEEL Cossitt, who was for one year a member of the 
class of 1848, died at his home, in Downer Grove, IIl., Jan. 30, 1892. 
Mr. Cossitt was born at West Hartford, March 30, 1817. He gradu- 
ated from Trinity College in 1845, and, after spending one year at 
East Windsor Hill, he entered Princeton, and graduated in 1847. 
He was licensed the same year by the Hartford Central Association, 
and, after preaching for a short time at West Hartland and New 
Hartford, Conn., and at East Longmeadow, Mass., he was ordained as 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Whippany, N. J., Oct. 21, 1851. 
In 1854 he retired from the active work of the pastorate, and went 
West, where he taught for several years, being for a part of the time 
teacher in the Female College, Terre Haute, Ind. June 17, 1849, he 
was married to Miss Sarah E. Northrop, of New Hartford, Conn. His 
second wife was Miss Eliza E. Squires, of Woodstock, IIl., to whom 
he was married Aug. 14, 1856. March 17, 1879, he married Miss 
Mary J. Johnson, of Richland Co., Ill. The last fifteen years of his 
life were spent at Downer Grove, where he died at the age of 75. 

Francis F. WILLIAMS was born at Kennebunk, Me., July 31, 1824. 
He was the child of Christian parents, and in very early life he began 
to serve their God, and to develop an earnest, positive Christian 
character. He graduated from Bowdoin College in 1845, and, after 
teaching in the South for a time — first in a private school, and then 
in an orphan asylum—he came back to the North and entered 
Bangor Seminary, and completed his theological course at .Kast 
Windsor Hill in 1851. He was ordained as pastor of the church 
at North Manchester, Conn., Dec. 7, 1853. After two years of 
faithful and successful work his health failed, and he was obliged to 
resign and spend a short period in rest. Upon resuming the active 
work of the ministry, he labored at Gilead and Sherman, Conn., at 
Rockdale and Scituate, Mass., and at Westminster, Conn. He served 
for eight months in the United States Christian Commission, and 
afterwards was acting pastor at East Marshfield, Mass., from March, 
1866, to July, 68; and at Lacon and other places in the State of 
Illinois from ’72 to °74, and at Boylston, Mass., from June, ’74, to 
June, ’77, and at Freetown, Mass., from ’79 to ’80. He was also 
acting pastor for a time at Holland, Mass., closing his labors at the 
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latter place only a short time before his death. He was a man of 
deeply sympathetic nature, with a kind and loving heart, and his 
pleasant words and cheerful, cordial manner brought light into many 
darkened homes, and made his presence a benediction. The last 
few weeks of his life were spent at Palmer, Mass., where he boarded 
at the hotel. His health was poor, and at times his sufferings were 
intense. ‘lo a brother minister he spoke hopefully in regard to the 
future, and expressed a willingness, and even a desire, to depart and 
be with Christ. Two or three days later, on the morning of Aug. 
3, 1891, the hotel was burned, and in the ruins, almost at the 
outer door, they found his lifeless body. The messenger had come 
suddenly, in the way that he least expected, but he was found waiting. 

ALBERT IRA Dutton was born at Stowe, Vt., Aug. 5, 1831. 
He graduated from Middlebury College in 1858, and, after spend- 
ing two years at East Windsor Hill Seminary, he graduated at 
Andover in 1863. He was ordained pastor at Shirley, Mass., Nov. 
11, 1863, and remained there six years. In 1869 he received a 
call to the church in East Longmeadow, and was installed there 
Dec. 8 of that year. While in East Longmeadow he met with a 
serious accident, being run over by a loaded team. This accident 
sadly enfeebled his health, and developed a heart disease which 
finally resulted in his death. He resigned his pastorate at East 
Longmeadow in 1885, and in October began to supply for the 
church at Royalton, Vt., and in September, 1886, was installed 
as pastor. During the next year he was thrown from his car- 
riage while riding, and sustained such injuries that he was obliged 
to retire from the pastorate. He went to South Framingham, Mass., 
to take charge of a home for aged and disabled ministers. This 
home was discontinued after a time, but he continued to reside 
there till his death, which occurred Feb. 13, 1892, at the age of 
sixty years. He was married Oct. 29, 1863, to Helen A. Reed, 
of Groveland, Mass., who, with three children, survives him. ‘The 
oldest son is Rev. C. H. Dutton, of Ashland, Mass. ‘The daughter 
graduated from Mt. Holyoke College in 1891, and is now teaching in 
a high school in Minnesota. The youngest son, who bears his father’s 
name, is at South Framingham. Mr. Dutton served twice during the 
war in the Christian Commission, and was present at the close of the 
war, when Lee surrendered. In the work of the pastorate his char- 
acteristics were promptness, fidelity, and patience. He was sound 
in the faith and steadfast in every good work. He met with a good 
degree of success, and was greatly beloved by his people, and his 
pastorates were prosperous and harmonious. In his last sickness 
he expressed himself as “all ready” if the Master should call for 
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him, and, although the end came suddenly and unexpectedly, he 
was ready to rise up quickly and depart to be with Christ. 

ARTHUR SEVERANCE FIskE died, at Meran, Austria, Oct. 11, 1891, 
aged twenty-nine. Mr. Fiske was a son of Rev. Samuel Fiske, who 
was for a time pastor of the church at Madison, Conn., and who was, 
perhaps, better known to the general public through his letters as the 
war correspondent of the Springfield Aepud/ican till his death at the 
Battle of the Wilderness. The son inherited much of his father’s 
talent, and was prominent in Amherst and Hartford for his excellent 
scholarship and his ability as a brilliant descriptive writer. He 
graduated from Amherst in the class of ’84 and from this Seminary 
in ’87. From his entrance into the Seminary he showed a remarkable 
talent for linguistic studies, and upon his graduation he was given 
the use of the newly-established European Fellowship. He went to 
Berlin to pursue the study of Arabic, Hebrew, and Assyrian. Here 
his talents and his noble Christian character won the admiration of 
his instructors. But a rheumatic affection, from which he had long 
suffered, developed into a chronic lameness. It was in vain that he 
sought relief in Italy, and at the Hot Springs of “Arkansas, and that, 
with heroic courage, he carried forward his studies and fought 
against the disease which had fastened itself upon him, Hemor- 
rhages soon deprived him of the little strength which he had, and he 
died from consumption on Sunday, Oct. 11. Mr. Fiske was popular, 
to a marked degree, with both teachers and students. He was 
deeply beloved, because he was lovable. It was not his brilliant 
mind and his remarkable attainments that most of all drew to him 
the hearts of those who knew him, but it was his beautiful Christian 
character and his sweet and sunny presence which inspired others 
with new hope, and caused them to rejoice in his friendship. The 
following minute, adopted by the faculty of this Seminary, expresses 
most clearly the estimate in-which he was held by those who knew 
him best : 

On the Lord’s Day, Oct. 11, was called from earth Arthur Severance 
Fiske, the first Fellow of this Seminary, aged 29 years. Therefore, Voted, 
that mourning his death we mourn for one whose patient, faithful work as 
student and as Fellow honored the institution with which he was connected ; 
whose rare natural gifts, peculiar aptitude for his chosen field, persistent 
industry and large scholarly attainments already achieved, prophesied a 
generous future of wide usefulness to American Oriental scholarship; whose 
sunny, winning nature, firm and manly resolution, high and pure ideals, 
warm, steadfast, and docile Christian faith drew us with strong personal 
attachment to a most lovable character which intense and prolonged suffer- 
ing of body and of mind made sweeter, stronger, and more Christlike to 
the end. 
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ALUMNI REGISTER. 

The following corrections are needed in the Alumni Register 
which we published in June, 1891, to bring it up to date [August 1, 
1892]. The present list does not include the corrections made in 
August, 1891. 


TO BE ADDED. 


HARRY G. BISSELL » 1892 - . Ahmednagar, India. 
James A. BLAISDELL : 1892 ° : - Waukesha, Wis. 
HoMER W. BRAINARD . [1891] - : - Hartford, Conn. 
IRVING A. BURNAP . : 1892 . . - Monterey, Mass. 
LLEWELLYN J. DAVIES. [1892] : , Chi-nan-foo, China. 
LyMAN P. HITCHCOCK : 1892 ; : . Ellington, Conn, 
HENRY HOLMES : 1892 ; . East Hampton, Conn. 
JAMES HUNTER, . . [1891] ; ; . Princeton, N. J. 
SUMANTRAO V. KARMARKAR [1892] : : - Bombay, India. 
KASBAR DER KASPARIAN . [1893] ‘ : : Bangor, Me. 
ERNEST R. LATHAM ; 1892 ‘ ‘ Huntsburgh, Ohio. 
HENRY B. MASON . ; 1892 A ‘ . Hebron, Conn. 
CHARLES D. MILLIKEN. ___[1892] , : - Canaan, Conn. 
HOVHANNES G. PILIBBOSSIAN [1893] F ‘ . Andover, Mass. 
WILLIAM J. TATE . : 1892 ; . Windsor Locks, Conn. 
JOHN E. WILDEY . - [1893] : : . Newport, N. H. 
GERHARDT A. WILSON. 1892 : : - Holyoke, Mass. 


TO BE OMITTED. 
PEARL S. CossitT, ALBERT I. DUTTON, ARTHUR S. FISKE, AARON R, 
LIVERMORE, DANIEL B. LorD, HENRY W. TELLER, J. WEBSTER TUCK, 
FRANCIS F. WILLIAMS. 


TO BE CHANGED. 


NAHABED ABDALIAN A - 2 z - Gurun, Turkey. 
JAMES B. ADKINS . = 3 ; F 3 Onawa, Iowa. 
AuGustTus ALVORD . ; ; ; Barkhamsted, Conn, 
JOHN O. BARROWS . : ‘ : . East Northfield, Mass. 
EpwIwn C. BISSELL, D.D., . A zo Chalmers Place, Chicago, Il. 
OsCAR BISSELL P F 2 2 . Holland, Mass. 
DAvID BREED . ‘ , ; 3 - Hebron, Conn, 
FRANK E, BUTLER . : ; : . . Carthage, Mo. 
EDWIN H. BYINGTON é ; . 151 Baltic St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ho.tuis A. CAMPBELL : : : . . Seymour, Conn. 
WILLIS M. CLEAVELAND . ‘ ‘ P . Harwinton, Conn. 
WALLACE I. COBURN ‘ ‘ j . p Berlin, N. H. 
GILBERT A. CURTIS ‘ ‘ e : . Warner, N. H. 
JuLes A. DEROME . ; : . . Cottage Grove, Minn. 


GEORGE S. DODGE . : : P 3 . Worcester, Mass. 
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CHARLES H. DuTTON 
ALMON J. DYER 
WILLIAM F. ENGLISH fleas on belie 
HERMAN P. FISHER 
WILLIAM A. GEORGE 
ARTHUR L, GOLDER 
Joun H. GOODELL . 
FRANK J. GRIMES 
WILLIAM P. HARDY 
Davip P. HATCH 
Lewis W. HIcks 
FREDERICK A. HOLDEN 
GEORGE H. HUBBARD 
EDWARD S. HuME [absent on sedive) 
PLEASANT HUNTER 
ALva A. HurpD 
WALTER P. HUTCHINSON 
HENRY W. JONES 
ADELBERT F. KEITH 
EDWARD H. KNIGHT 
GRAHAM LEE 

VicTorR E. Lona 
CHARLES A. MACK . 
HERBERT MAcy 

JOHN MARSLAND 
FRANK N. MERRIAM 
ELBRIDGE W. MERRITT 
THOMAS M. MILEs. 
CALVIN B. Moopy . 
Morris W. Morse. 
VINCENT MOSES 

J. NEWTON PERRIN 
LAURENCE PERRY 
JAMES E, RAWLINS. 
Joun H. REID 

B. RusH RHEES 

MosEs T. RUNNELS 
ARLEY B. SHOW 
WILLIAM W. SLEEPER 
WILLIAM F. STEARNS 
ALFRED L. STRUTHERS 
GEORGE C. TSARAS 
DAVID E. VAN GIESON 
WILLIAM S. WALKER 
HENRY H. WENTWORTH 
Cyrus B. WHITCOMB 
JOHN W. WHITTAKER 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS 
FRED. M. WISWALL 


Boston University, Boston, Mass, 
- North Brookfield, Mass. 
Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Conn. 


. Ortonville, Minn. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Canton Center, Conn. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Keene, N. H. 
Sausalito, Cal. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
West Peabody, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Auburndale, Mass. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
White Oaks, N. M 
North Abington, Mass. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Campello, Mass. 
Spring field, Mass. 

A Korea. 

Noble, Mo. 

Chicago, III. 
Newington, Conn. 
Susquehanna, Penn. 
Ventura, Cal. 

Salem, Mass. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chester, N. H. 

West Newbury, Mass. 
Williamstown, Vt. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Newton, Mass. 
Newport, N. H. 
Palo Alto, Cal. 
Beloit, Wis. 

Andover, Mass. 
Mazeppa, Minn. 

. Peirzus, Greece. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
Lunenburgh, Mass. 

. Goffstown, N. H. 
New Haven, Conn. 

. New Orleans, La. 
East Hartford, Conn. 
Marlboro, N. H. 


The dagger (+), indicating lack of ordination, should be omitted after 
the following names: Carleton Hazen, Peter J. Hudson, Walter P. Hutchin- 
son, Graham Lee, Dryden W. Phelps, Henry D. Sleeper, Henry H. 


Wentwor th, William W. Willard. 




















Seminary Annals. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE FIFTY- 
NINTH YEAR. 


Facu.ty. The Faculty will number twelve resident professors, 
including, in addition to those already in service, Rev. Charles M. 
Mead, Ph.D., D.D., who takes charge of the work in Systematic 
Theology; Rev. Lewis B. Paton, A.M., who will give instruction in 
O. T. Exegesis, Introduction, and Criticism, and Rev. Duncan B. 
Macdonald, B.D., whose specialty is the Hebrew language. It is 
safe to say that the Board of Instruction has never been stronger, 
not simply in numbers, but in scientific distribution of duties. Vari- 
ous courses of special lectures will be given as usual, including those 
on Foreign Missions, on Experiential Theology, on the Apocrypha, 
etc. ‘The Carew Lecturer for the year is Mr. Maurice Thompson, the 
distinguished author and critic, whose subject is ‘‘ The Ethics of Lit- 
erary Art.” 


CALENDAR. In accordance with the newly adopted plan, the year 
will open on Wednesday, October 5, 1892. The first exercise, at which 
every student is expected to be present, will be a general one in the 
chapel on the evening of that day. The regular schedule of classes 
will go into operation at eight o’clock the next morning, so that all 
adjustments of rooms, etc., should be made on or before Wednesday. 

The prize entrance examinations, which every candidate for the 
Junior Class is urged to attempt, will begin at 9 A. M., on October 5. 
Those intending to compete should notify the Registrar beforehand, 
indicating what subjects they elect. [See the Annual Register, 
page 28.]| 

The year will naturally fall into three terms, the first from Octo- 
ber 5, 1892, to December 24 (11 weeks, counting three days out at 
Thanksgiving), the second from January 2, 1893, to March 25 (12 
weeks), and the third from April 3 to June r (8 weeks, with half a 
week for the Anniversary). The Christmas and Easter recesses will 
be each one week in length. 


PLAN oF Stupy. The total amount of required work, together 
with the ratio of prescribed to elective hours, remains substantially as 
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last year, as will be seen from the following table. [P. means pre- 
scribed ; E., elective. ] 


Payee. Term I. Term II. Term IIT. Totals. 
ee E: oP: E. P. E. Pe: E. 
Junior, : : - 165 O 120 60-75 60 45-60 345 105-135 
General Exercises, ‘ 10 10 5 25 
Middle, . ‘ - 165 O 9g0 go-Io§5 45 60-75 300 150-180 
General Exercises, : 10 10 5 25 
Senior, : : . I50 0 90 75-90 40 75-95 280 150-185 
General Exercises, ‘ 10 10 5 25 
Totals, : - 510 0 330 225-270 160 180-230 1000 405-500 


As the electives are mostly designed to provide extensions into 
different special fields of the work of the prescribed courses, the 
studies for the first term are all prescribed, while in the second and 
third terms the relative amount of elective hours steadily increases. 
Hence the elective choices will not be called for until about Decem- 
ber 1, when enough of the work of the year will have been begun to 
enable the student to choose intelligently. 

Another conspicuous feature of this year’s schedule is the com- 
pressing of all courses into as short a total period as possible, so that 
each subject shall be treated in exercises that follow each other daily 
or every other day, thus preserving continuity and momentum in each 
topic, and so that at any one time the student shall not have more 
than three or four topics before him, thus preventing dissipation of 
attention. Great care has been used in developing this principle of 
arrangement. The most striking application of it is the putting of all 
the Hebrew of Junior Year into the first term, for the first month of 
which it occupies the student’s entire time. This novel plan, it is 
expected, will enable the Juniors before Christmas to read freely in 
the Old Testament at sight, yet with the expenditure of fewer hours 
in all than in previous years. 

A general idea of the work of the first term may be gained from 
the following summary. 

Juniors. Prof. Macdonald, Oct. 6 to Dec. 24, 120 hours; Prof. Faco- 
bus, Dec. § to Dec. 24,15 hours; Prof. Taylor, Oct. 31 to Dec. 24, 22 hours ; 
Prof. Pratt, Oct. 31 to Dec. 24 (individual training), 16 half-hours. 

MippDieErs. Prof. Paton, Nov. 14 to Dec. 24,15 hours; Prof. Facobus, 
Oct. 31 to Dec. 24, 30 hours; Prof. Mitchell, Oct. 6 to Dec. 24, 45 hours ; 
Prof. Beardslee, Oct. 6 to Dec. 24, 45 hours ; Prof. Taylor, Oct. 10 to Nov. 
12, 15 hours; Prof. Pratt, Oct. 6 to Oct. 29, 15 hours. 

SENIORS. Prof. Hartranft, Oct. 6 to Nov. 12, 15 hours; Prof. Faco- 
bus, Oct. 6 to Nov. 19, 30 hours; Prof. Walker, Nov. 14 to Dec. 24, 30 
hours; Prof. Mead, Nov. 14 to Dec. 24, 30 hours; Prof. Taylor, Oct. 6 to 
Dec. 24, 35 hours; Prof. Perry, Oct. 31 to Nov. 12, 10 hours. 
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ELectivEs. The list of electives for the second and third terms 
can be only very tentatively announced at present. The following 
topics are probably to be offered. 

I. Department of ENCYCLOPADIA AND METHODOLOGY. 


Prof. Perry. Bibliology All classes. 
II. Department of OLD TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 
Prof. Paton. Readings in /sazah Middlers and Seniors, 
Sight-reading in Feremiah a “ a 
Assyrian All classes. 


Prof. Macdonald. Readings in Genesis and Samuel Juniors. 
i: “ Psalms and Song of 


Songs Middlers. 
Sight-reading, with and without 
points me 
Arabic Middlers and Seniors. 
Readings in Lcclesiastes Seniors. 
Aramaic Seniors. 
III. Department of NEw TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 
Prof. Facobus. Readings in Galatians Juniors. 
Sight-reading “ 
Special introduction to the Gospels 
and to Acts Middlers. 
Readings in Romans and in James Seniors. 
Prof. Perry. Harmony of the Gospels All classes. 
IV. Department of History. 
Prof. Hartranft. Biblical Theology Middlers and Seniors. 
‘ uv of some 
special book ee : 6 
Prof. Beardslee. Biblical History Juniors. 
Prof. Walker. General History of the 17th and 
18th Centuries Juniors. 
Special Studies in Mediaeval His- 
tory Middlers. 
Topics in Reformation History Seniors. 
History of Congregationalism 


The Church of the 19th Century “e 
Prof. Mitchell. Christian Doctrine in the Graeco- 


Roman Period Middlers. 
Mohammedanism and the Oriental 
Churches Seniors. 


V. Department of SYSTEMATICS. 
Prof. Beardslee. Biblical Doctrine of the Application 


of Redemption Middlers. 
Biblical Doctrine of the Work of 

the Holy Spirit Seniors. 
Biblical Doctrine of Eschatology _ 

L «9 ** Inspiration . 


Biblical Ethics “ 
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Prof. Gillett. Historic Apologetics Juniors. 
Special Studies in Historic Apolo- 
getics All classes. 
N. T. Apologetics sno ee 
Logic and the Theory of Knowl- 
edge 
Philosophic Apologetics Middlers. 
Special Studies in Philo- 
sophic Apologetics Middlers and Seniors. 
English Philosophy a ‘s ‘ 
Recent German Apologetic 
Thought All classes. 
Prof. Mead. (Topics not yet announced.) 
Rev. Mr. Bassett. Experiential Theology Seniors. 
VI. Department of PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
Prof. Taylor. Rhetoric Juniors. 
Homiletic Method Middlers. 


“ 


“ “ce 


Pedagogics 
Contemporaneous Preaching Seniors. 
Evangelistics, Men and Methods e 
Sociology 
Prof. Pratt. Elementary Elocution Juniors. 
Elementary Sight-Singing 
Reading for Interpretation Middlers. 


“ 


“ 


Musical Analysis (Harmony) ss 
Biblical Doctrine of Worship se 
Advanced Elocution (Preaching) Seniors. 
Advanced Musical Analysis 

The Historic Liturgies Zs 
English Hymnody All classes. 


IN THE MIDDLE OF JULY Professor Taylor received a call to the new 
chair of Sociology in Chicago Theological Seminary. This entirely unfore- 
seen event occasioned widespread anxiety, not only in the Seminary con- 
stituency, but among the citizens of Hartford of all denominations and in 
various quarters outside. Strong influence was at once brought to bear to 
hold Professor Taylor here, including special action by the Trustees and 
numerous expressions of individual opinion and desire. But we regret to 
say that just as we go to press the news comes that he has decided to yield 
to the solicitations from the West. It is of course impossible to foretell 
now how his place will be filled. The general plan of study in his depart- 
ment, as indicated in the above announcement (which we had already io 
type), will remain substantially unchanged, though it will be entrusted to 
other hands. To the arrangement of this work it is safe to say that the best 
energies of both Trustees and Faculty will at once be directed. 





